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the problem. The Southerners usually believed
that the African could be tamed only in small
groups and when constantly surrounded by white
influence, as in the case of house servants. Though
a few great capitalists had taken up the idea that
the deliberate exploitation of the blacks was the
high prerogative of the whites, the general senti-
ment of the Southern people was more truly-
expressed by Toonibs when he said: "The question
is not whether we could be more prosperous and
happy with these three and a half million slaves in
Africa, and their places filled with an equal num-
ber of hardy, intelligent, and enterprising citizens
of the superior race; but it is simply whether,
while we have them among us, we would be most
prosperous with them in freedom or in bondage."
The Southern people, in the majority of in-
stances, had no hatred of the blacks. In the main
they led their free, spirited, and gracious life, con-
vinced that the maintenance of slavery was but
making the best of circumstances which were be-
yond their control. It was these Southern people
who were to hear from afar the horrible indictment
of all their motives by the Abolitionists and who
were to react in a growing bitterness and distrust
toward everything Northern.